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PART I. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 



STUDY III 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 



There are two ways of approaching the relations of Jesus to our modern life: 
We can study the conditions of the modem world and see how they need teaching 
like that of Jesus, or we can study the teaching of Jesus and see how it can and 
should be extended into the world of practical affairs in the midst of which we live. 
There are advantages in each of these methods, but the second seems preferable, 
for the reason that it enables us to put the emphasis precisely where Jesus put it; 
namely, on the sort of life which a man must possess if he is to render genuine 
Christian service to his day and generation. For this reason we study the funda- 
mentals of Jesus' teaching regarding life as he himself lived it and as we as his 
followers should live it, before we study the application of his principles and ideals 
to the problems of conduct. We must live before we can act. 

Further, such a method accords with the purpose of the church. For the 
work of the church is primarily spiritual. If our churches can produce men and 
women ready at any cost to order their lives upon the example and teaching of 
Jesus, the problems of society will be much more quickly solved than under any 
other conditions. As a matter of fact, most social problems are never answered; 
they are outgrown. By virtue of a new view of life, new desires to be helpful, 
new insight into evil, new reliance on God, new appreciation of justice and fra- 
ternity, we become dissatisfied with things as we find them and wish to improve 
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them. Such discontent and ambitions are the outcome of a spiritual life more 
fully experienced. 

The term "Life of the Spirit" includes very much more than we can discuss 
in this particular study. The discontent which gives rise to repentance, the faith 
in God as Father, which results from our acceptance of the teaching of Jesus 
as regulative in our lives, are matters which we have already considered in the 
two preceding studies. But in this third and last of the three studies of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus we shall consider more in detail some of the inner relations and 
tendencies of that spiritual life which Jesus would evoke in every soul. Christian 
efforts to improve individual and social life imply these elements of individual 
character. Social service is the outcome of the life of the Spirit, not its 
substitute. 

In our day there is special need of making Christian life extend from the two 
great foci of spiritual experience as Jesus described it: prayer and resolute search 
for the highest good. Neither is logically the outcome of the other, for both 
spring from that inner life of trust in God which Jesus described. Yet there 
is a very distinct connection between the two. If one is to pray to God for 
help, it is clear that his own ethical life should be whole-heartedly at one with 
the highest ethical ideals, and, on the other hand, if he is to realize in his own life 
these ideals, he will need the help which can come alone from prayer. Jesus is 
admittedly the world's greatest expert in the spiritual life. To listen to his 
teachings on these two phases of the life of the Spirit is to feel anew the spell of 
his Lordship. 

I. PRAYER 

There are many varieties of religious experience, but all religion ultimately 
runs back to the search for help through establishing personal relations with God. 
Men pray, not because they have been taught to pray, but because prayer is 
spontaneous. Without it a life might be philosophical and moral, but it would 
lose that sense of God's presence and control which prayer engenders. Men have 
abused this impulse to ask help from God but they have never altogether quenched 
it. In the moment of supreme need even the most irreligious men are likely to 
seek deliverance in superhuman sources. 

i. The Views of Prayer Current among the Jews in the Days of Jesus 

Jesus lived in the midst of deeply religious people. True, much of his teaching 
was in criticism of the religious views of his day, but no little of it was also an 
extension of the religious heritage from prophet, lawgiver, and sage. Just as 
he had no need to argue for the existence of God, so he had no need to argue 
that men should pray. He had rather to correct misapprehensions as to 
prayer. 

Two tendencies were prevalent in Jewish religious life in Jesus' day: one 
toward ritual and the other toward legalism. The latter, notwithstanding many 
noble traits, tended to create a religious aristocracy and was subject to severe 
criticism by Jesus. The former was not particularly discussed by Jesus, although 
he did not ignore worship in sacred places. 
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First day. — § 34. The Old Testament religion tended toward ritual rather than 
private prayer: I Sam. 1 : 1-20; Deut. 12 : 5-14; selections from Leviticus. Prayer 
seems to have been involved in sacrifice, although men might pray at other times 
than when sacrificing. Read the story of Hannah's prayer, I Sam. 1 : 1-20. The 
development of the priestly element of Hebrew religion tended to make sacrificial 
prayers more formal and ritualistic. Read Deut. 12:5-14. Consult the Book 
of Leviticus and note that chapter after chapter is concerned with ritualistic 
acts. In many cases prayer took the form of a hymn, as we see in the Psalms, 
many of which were intended for temple worship. Read the titles given to many 
psalms indicating their character as prayer. 

Second day. — Most prayers of the Old Testament are individual and special: 
Deut. 0:18-29; Num. 14:11-22; 21:7-9; Jer. 42:1-6; I Kings 8:20-53; Ezra 
9:5-10; Neh. 1:4-11. Read the selections from Deuteronomy and Numbers 
containing prayers of Moses. Sometimes, as in the case of Jeremiah, the prophet 
would pray for the people at their request, Jer. 42:1-6. The most elaborate 
prayer recorded in the Old Testament is that of Solomon at the dedication of the 
Temple, I Kings 8:22-53. Later prayers which are of rather different tone are 
to be seen in Ezra 9:5-15; Neh. 1:4-11, and throughout the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

Third day. — § 35. The prayer of the Pharisee was always in danger of becoming 
insincere: Matt. 23:5 (cf. Exod. 13:0-16; Deut. 6:8; 11:18); Deut. 6:4-9; 
11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41. The Pharisaic movement was not consciously 
hypocritical. See Matt. 23:5 and cf. Exod. 13:9-16; Deut. 6:8; 11:18. The 
most common prayers of the Pharisee were the "Shema," or the Jews' Confession 
of Faith (Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41), which became part of the 
synagogue service, and the "Shemoneh Esreh," or Daily Prayer, which was 
uttered morning, noon, and night by all Jews. It is long and beautiful and 
still to be found in Jewish prayer-books. In the nature of the case the constant 
repetition of these prayers tended toward externalism, despite the efforts of the 
best rabbis to prevent this error. Jesus' criticism was against this tendency. 
He himself used the "Shema," Mark 12:29, 30. 

2. The Prayers of Jesus 

We sometimes forget that Jesus' teachings as to prayer are the expression of 
his own practice. He could teach men to pray because his life was directed 
by prayer. 

Fourth day. — §36. Jesus' habit of prayer: Luke 3:21; 6:12-13; 9 :l( 5; 
Mark 9:29; Luke 9:29; Mark 6:46; John 6:15; Luke 10:21, 22; Mark 14 132- 
42; Matt. 27:46; Luke 22:32; 23:34. Jesus prepared for all crises of his own 
life by intense prayer. Thus, before his baptism: Luke 3:21; before the choice of 
the twelve: Luke 6:12, 13; before many of his miracles: Luke 9:16; Mark 
9:29; at his transfiguration: Luke9:29; at the time of his popularity: Mark6:46 
(cf. John 6:15); in moments of great spiritual insight: Luke 10:21-22; in 
Gethsemane: Mark 14:32-42; at his crucifixion: Matt. 27:46. We find him also 
engaged in intercessory prayer, as, for example, for Peter: Luke 22:32; for the 
soldiers who crucified him: Luke 23:34. Yet he never prayed for forgiveness. 
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Fifth day. — His personal attitude toward God as interpreted by the writer of 
John's Gospel: John, chap. 17. Just how far this prayer is a verbatim report of 
what Jesus actually said we must always be in doubt, but it undoubtedly repre- 
sents his own spirit and the estimate of his relationship with God on the part of 
his disciples. In this prayer, it will be noticed that he does not pray for strength 
nor forgiveness, but for his disciples and for conditions which will bring to the 
world a conviction as regards himself. Apart from the element of petition, the 
prayer is marked by a profound sense of unity with God. 

3. Jesus' Teaching as to Prayer 

Upon nothing, unless it be faith in God as Father, does Jesus speak more fre- 
quently or more insistently than on the subject of prayer. How much he, the 
great authority in religious life, differs in his conception of prayer from that of 
many men today will appear from even a superficial study of his words. 

Sixth day.— § 37. Prayers that should not be offered: Matt. 6:7-8; 5:33-37; 
Luke 18:9-14. Read the selections from Matthew. In both these instances we 
have Jesus' criticism upon certain habits of religious people. The oath to which 
he refers is really in the nature of prayer, and the many repetitions undoubtedly 
refer to some indefinite repetition of words as an element of religious life. The 
story of the Pharisee and the publican, which has already been noticed, Luke 
18 : 9-14, is a striking illustration of Jesus' emphasis upon sincerity and humility 
in prayer as over against a prayer full of boasting and pride. Jesus never taught 
his followers to be satisfied with their spiritual accomplishment. 

Seventh day. — § 38. The model prayer given by Jesus: Matt. 6:9-13; Luke 1 1 : 
2-4. John had taught his disciples howto pray, and becauseof thisaswellasbecause 
of his own teaching about prayer his disciples asked for instruction as to their 
praying. The two forms of the "Lord's Prayer" are essentially one in spirit. 
It falls into two main divisions: (1) the prayer for God's interference in the larger 
affairs of life, so that he shall be recognized as supreme, and his kingdom will put 
an end to the miseries of the natural order; and (2) prayer for human needs, 
bread, forgiveness, protection, and deliverance. The doxology was probably 
added in the transmission of his teaching by others. It will be noticed that Jesus 
does not himself pray this prayer ("Pray ye") and we have no intimation that 
he ever prayed for forgiveness for himself, but in these two great classes of petitions 
he summarizes the very essence of what prayer can ultimately be — an expressed 
desire for divine control in the affairs of the world and a cry for concrete help. 
Research has shown that many of these petitions can be found scattered through 
the noblest teaching of Judaism. Thus even in his model prayer Jesus "fulfilled" 
the Hebrew teaching and, at the same time, recognized the lasting and universal 
needs of humanity. 

Eighth day. — Jesus teaches men to pray for temporal blessings: Matt. 6: 25-34; 
7:7-11; 10:29-31. The first two passages get full meaning as one recalls par- 
ticularly how Jesus directs men to pray for daily bread, which is undoubtedly 
representative of all physical needs. Such teaching is inevitable, if one takes 
the original position of Jesus that God cares for all of our needs (Matt. 10: 20-31). 
How could we trust God as Father without believing that he can help us in every 
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need, temporal as well as spiritual ? That is the childlike attitude upon which 
Jesus lays so much emphasis. 

Ninth day. — § 39. Prayers must be in accordance with Jesus' ideals: Matt. 
5:44; 6:27-34; John 14:13, 15,16; 16:23-26. That Jesus should make moral 
limitations to prayer was to be expected. His reverence for God was too great 
to permit anything approaching magic or immorality in prayer. He would 
not " tempt God." This is the real implication of prayer in his name: John 14 : 13, 
15, 16; 16: 23-27. Unless one is sure that what he requests is morally right, Jesus 
gives him no encouragement to pray. The application of this is vital and heart- 
searching. Can a man pray for success in an immoral undertaking, or for a 
business in which injustice is done other men, or for forgiveness when he is cherish- 
ing hatred ? 

Tenth day. — Jesus has no teaching as to prayer as mere communion. This is 
one of the surprising elements of his teachings. Sometimes men are accustomed 
to think that petitions and intercession are unworthy of a right view of God, but 
it is precisely these qualities of prayer that Jesus specified. Even in John's 
Gospel there is no teaching that the value of prayer lies in its effect upon the one 
who prays. That such an effect is good is evident enough, but it is hardly likely 
that men who have given up the belief in prayer as petition will continue to pray 
for the reflex influence of prayer upon themselves. Pray the Lord's Prayer 
thoughtfully, asking yourself after each petition whether you really want what 
Jesus bids you ask. 

Eleventh day. — §40. Prayer is answered, but conditionally: Matt. 6:14-15 
(cf. Matt. 5:23-24); Matt. 18:10-20; Luke 18:1-8. Reread also the passages 
cited in § 39. No one can fail to realize the reasons for these various directions 
of Jesus. The prayer that comes from a spirit that is contrary to the spiritual 
blessing desired is, in the nature of the case, futile. The very essence of prayer 
involves fellowship with God, as conceived of in the highest moral terms. 

Twelfth day. — §41. The time and place of prayer is sacred: Matt. 6:6; Mark 
11:15-19; Matt. 21:12-17; Luke 19:45-48; John 2:13-22. This teaching is, 
of course, implied in every conception of prayer, but it is drawn out specifically 
by Jesus in his directions for privacy as one prays: Matt. 6:6. Particularly does 
it appear in his cleansing of the temple. Read the accounts in Mark n : 15-19; 
Matt. 21:12-17; Luke 19:45-58; John 2:13-22. Recall the visits of Jesus to 
the Temple and to the synagogues. 

Thirteenth day. — § 42. Prayer is the expression of a life of faith: Matt. 6:8; 
Mark 14:32-42. This teaching appears in almost every passage which has been 
quoted from Jesus' teaching relative to prayer ; but it is something which should be 
specified rather than taken for granted. Such faith, however, is not identical 
with the belief that God will do what we ask him. It is always discriminating, 
seeking only the highest good. If it be replied that prayer is unnecessary, since 
God will do his own will, it is enough to reply (1) that Jesus himself recognized this 
fact and yet bade people to pray: Matt. 6:8; and (2) he himself prayed with pre- 
cisely this qualification as regards God's will concerning his own future: Mark 
14:32-42. 
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II. THE HIGHEST GOOD TO BE SOUGHT BY THOSE WHO WISH TO LIVE A SPIRITUAL 
LIFE LIKE THAT OF JESUS 

It is common experience that life constantly presents to us choices between 
objects which are all good. Yet we cannot choose them all. Some are better 
than others. What is to be our choice will depend very largely upon some great 
determining decision of life which all choices obey. This supreme choice which 
we reckon to be superior to every other good thing of life and to which all other 
choices are secondary, we call the highest good. A life grows moral and Christlike 
in the same proportion as this highest good is spiritual and unselfish, like the life 
of Jesus. But it is not easy to remain loyal to such a choice. This Jesus recog- 
nized. His loyalty to the highest good of his own life, namely, obedience to the 
will of the Father, brought him many conflicts and ultimately the supreme choice 
between life and loyalty. He chose the latter and died. This fact takes his 
words out of the region of speculation. They challenge us with the searching 
question, Are we ready to take his teaching as to the highest good seriously in our 
own lives ? 

Following our usual method, we study first the various highest views of life 
held by Jewish thinkers, over against which Jesus places his own ideal. 

i. The Conception of the Highest Good to Be Found in Jewish Literature 

Fourteenth day. — § 43. Material prosperity not final in the Old Testament: 
Gen. 13:14-18; Deut. 11:13-17; Amos 9:11-15; Isa. 9:2-7; Mic. 4 : 1-8 (repre- 
senting prophetic thought) and Lev. 26:1-13 (representing priestly ideals). 
In these passages note that in the conception of both prophet and priest in the 
Old Testament the highest good is represented by the temporal blessings of long 
life, a great posterity, and a fertile, well-cultivated, and well-governed land, the 
inhabitants of which dwell in prosperous and undisturbed peace. As all these 
blessings, however, are said to be dependent upon right relations with God, they 
all point to the chief end of man as fidelity to Jehovah, and the observance of his 
commands. 

Fifteenth day. — Spiritual wisdom and serenity: Eccles. 12:1-14; Prov. 8:1-21, 
32-36 ; Ps. 19 : 7-14. Notice how in the thought of the sages there is, in addition 
to temporal benefits for the good man, a delight in the proper attitude toward 
God and an appreciation of his law as the chief end of man. 

Sixteenth day. — § 44. The knowledge of Jehovah's law as expounded by the 
scholars of Jesus' day: Luke 10:25-28; Mark 10:17-30; Matt. 19:16-22; Luke 
18:18-30; John 7:49; Acts 22:1-4. Recalling the general conception of God held 
by the Pharisees, study carefully the passages assigned and determine whether it 
would be correct to say that the highest good according to the scribes was the 
knowledge of, and obedience to, God's law, as a means to winning eternal life. 

2. Some of the Good Things of Life Jesus Did Not Regard as Supreme 

Seventeenth day. — § 45. Outward conformity to statutes not the supreme good: 
Mark 5:17-20; 12:28-34 (Matt. 22:34-40; Luke 10:25-28); John 13:34-3$- 
Recalling Jesus' conception of God as Father rather than as a lawgiver, consider 
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whether he would, like the scribes, make formal obedience to law the chief good 
of life. Does he not make the condition of the inner life supreme ? 

Eighteenth day. — § 46. Physical life and its comforts are less valuable than 
the supreme good: Matt. 5:10-12; 10:16-22, 18:7-9; 28-33; Mark 8:34-37; 
Luke 12:4. Note the secondary value given by Jesus to comfort and even to 
life. In our modern life the allurement of comforts and luxuries is very great. 
How often we sacrifice honor and honesty and purity in thought to immediate 
enjoyment! 

Nineteenth day. — § 47. Social and family ties must be sacrificed for the supreme 
good: Matt. 19: 12-30. Sacred as Jesus regarded family ties, he did not hesitate 
to declare that under certain conditions it, as well as other goods, must be sacri- 
ficed if it came in conflict with that which is more valuable. 

3. Membership in the Kingdom of God, i.e., Eternal Life, the Supreme Good 

These terms need to be defined, because we are likely to miss the fundamental 
meaning given them by Jesus. He used them in much the same relations as did 
the people of his own day, but with deeper spiritual content. In our day we still 
use the terms, but we need to look carefully at what they really represent, making 
their content rather than themselves supreme. 

Twentieth day. — § 48. Entrance into the kingdom of God the supreme good: 
Matt. 6:33; 13:44-46; Luke 12:22-34. The supremacy of the kingdom of God 
has also appeared in the way of comparison in §§ 45, 46, and 47. In order to 
appreciate these passages of Scripture we must remember that Jesus did not 
consider the kingdom of God as having come, although men were preparing for it 
when it should come. They were looking for it and praying for it much as we 
pray for peace in time of war. 

Twenty-first day. — The kingdom of God defined: Matt. 5:44, 45; 23:8; 25:40; 
28:10; Mark 3:31, 34 (Matt. 12:46, 49, 50; Luke8:2o, 21); John3:5. Froma 
study of the texts above, as well as from Jesus' conception of God as the heavenly 
Father, may the kingdom of God be defined as " the joyous and righteous union of 
those who live as brothers with one another, because of their common faith in God 
as their Father, and their subjection to his rule of love " ? 

Twenty-second day. — The kingdom of God not yet realized: Luke 10: 20; Matt. 
13:24-30, 36-43; Luke 17:20-21 (marginal reading). While it may be true that 
the kingdom of God is present in the world in the sense that God is accomplishing 
his will through Christlike people who are like leaven in the world, the progress 
of Christianizing civilization is sometimes discouragingly slow. How soon can 
patriotism be made subservient to the kingdom of God? How soon can our 
industrial order ? We have made great progress in Christianizing the relations 
between individuals, but the kingdom is still to come in the sense that it must 
become. 

Twenty-third day. — § 49. Eternal life is a synonym of the highest good in the 
teaching of Jesus: (a) Mark 10: 23-31; John 3 : 14-21 ; 5:19-29; 6:40-69; 10:27,28; 
12:49,50517:3; (b) John 16:1-33; 14:25-31. From the passages already studied 
and from the new ones cited here, does it not appear (a) that the life to be lived in 
the future righteous and joyous social order may begin in this age; and (b) that it 
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is the sort of life that Jesus has elsewhere described as like that of God ? As further 
evidence that Jesus thought of this future God-like life as already beginning through 
the presence of the Spirit in men's lives, see John 16:1-33; 14:25-31. Immor- 
tality is involved because the perfect social order waits upon the passage into the 
completely spiritual life. 

Twenty-fourth day. — § 50. A more precise definition of the highest good as Jesus 
taught it would be a character dominated by love like that of God: Matt. 25:14-46; 
6:25-32; Mark 11:22-24; Matt. 7:7-12; John 8:12-30; Mark 12:20-31; 
Luke 10:25-28; Matt. 7:12; 5:5, 7, 9, 21-24, 38-45; I Cor., chap. 13. Funda- 
mentally, would there not be demanded in a God-like character a faith in God as 
Father ? Read Matt. 25 : 14-46. Recall the teaching of Matt. 6:25-32, and study 
Mark 11:22-24; Matt. 7:7-12. Then notice how inability to see the Father 
characterized the enemies of Jesus, according to John 8:12-30. Recalling the 
teaching of Jesus already studied, that members of the kingdom must be like their 
heavenly Father, notice the specific teachings as to peaceableness and love de- 
manded of them in Mark 12:29-31 (Matt. 22:35-40); Luke 10:25-28; Matt. 
7:12 (Luke 6:31); Matt. 5:5, 7, 9, 21-24, 3 8 ~45- Paul carries the thought more 
explicitly into the life beyond death, I Cor., chap. 13. 

Twenty-fifth day. — § 51. Jesus was a living embodiment of his own teaching 
concerning the highest good of life: Matt. 4:1-11; Mark 8:27-38; Matt. 16:16-28; 
Luke 9:8-27; Mark 14:32-42; Luke 7:31-34; John 13:15; 17:4-26; Matt. 
11:25-30; Mark 8:34; Dan. 7:13; Mark 10:33, 35. Jesus rejected secondary 
goods and chose the Father's will, Matt. 4:1-11; 9:18-20; Mark 8:27-38; Matt. 
16:16-28; Luke 9:8-27; Mark 14:32-42. Yet was this in the spirit of the 
ascetic? See Luke 7:31-34. Recalling Jesus' experience of God as Father, 
notice the significance of such sayings as John 13:15; 17:4-26; Matt. 11:25-30; 
Mark 8:34 (cf. Luke 14:27); John 14:6. Consider also in the light of Dan. 
7 : 13, 14 (where the term is evidently typical of the kingdom of the saints, Dan. 
7:27) the significance of the term "Son of Man" as indicating Jesus' conception 
of himself as a type of what his followers should be; for instance, Mark 10:33, 45. 

III. THE APPLICATION OF THESE TEACHINGS OF JESUS TO OUR OWN DAY 

Twenty-sixth day. — Many people are endeavoring to be religious without 
praying. They claim that doing their duty is equivalent to prayer and that to 
utter petitions is to lower their thought of God. How does this view appear 
when compared with the teachings of Jesus? Must not the modern man who 
wishes to be humanitarian ultimately face the question whether humanitarianism 
is really justified because of the sacrifice it involves ? Is it likely that a humani- 
tarian enthusiasm will long continue without a vital sense of a God who so orders 
life that only the spiritual qualities, like love and righteousness, are really perma- 
nent and supreme ? 

Twenty-seventh day. — The insistence of Jesus upon the legitimacy of prayer as 
petition challenges many a man's faith, because petition implies answer. We are 
so accustomed to think of God as maintaining his laws that we feel he could not 
violate them. But is not this to part company with Jesus? If Jesus refused 
to jump off the top of the temple lest he should tempt God, would it not be fair to 
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say that he believed that prayer must be in accordance with what we know of the 
revealed will of God ? How far would this limit the petitions we should utter ? 
Must not all prayers be in accordance with intelligent love ? 

Twenty-eighth day. — The difficulty of answers to prayer is great in many 
minds, but after all how can a man prove that prayer is not answered? No 
Christian prays unqualifiedly for that which he asks. Does he not really pray 
for something which is farther back in his own mind ? Carry this thought out 
into concrete instances and see if it does not often appear that God answers the 
ultimate desire of men's hearts, even when the particular petition they offer is 
apparently unanswered. It is also well to recall that natural law after all is not 
a thing, but is simply a general statement born of observation. Really it is 
a description of how God lovingly works. The very heart of the Christian religion 
is seen in the belief that it is more accurate to think of God in terms of personality, 
which is the highest form of existence we know, than in terms of impersonal law. 
So long as religion is a matter of personal relations between God and man, it is well 
to make the experiment of following Jesus' example in the matter of prayer. 
For that is to set up personal relations with God. How can we exclude from 
those relations God's loving help ? 

Twenty-ninth day. — The more one prays, however, in accordance with the 
directions of Jesus, the more does he acquire spiritual aptitudes and insight. He 
also develops a moral sensitiveness which is far superior to moral pride. From 
this prayer-life, which grows ever increasingly spiritual, there comes the desire and 
strength to make the concrete decisions of life which Jesus directs. Contrast, 
for example, the highest good of the militaristic attitude of mind with that of the 
genuinely Christian. Do you think that modern Christians would be ready to 
go to the stake if it was a choice between their lives and their loyalty to their 
religion ? Do you think that these same Christians would be ready to sacrifice 
their income in the payment of honest taxes or for the curtailment of excessive 
hours of labor of their employees? Do these questions involve any difference 
in the attitude which one should take toward what Jesus sets forth as the highest 
good? 

Thirtieth day. — Have you ever seriously questioned whether the ethics of 
Jesus is really practicable ? There are many who frankly say that it is not. Some 
say that Jesus' ethics was intended only for people who expected that the world 
would come to an end in a short time. Other people say that it is too idealistic 
for the modern world. Others say that we can approach his ideal gradually by a 
series of compromises. What do you think about the matter? Do you really 
think that you as a Christian should attempt to put his teaching as to the highest 
good fairly interpreted, for example, into the foreign policy of the United States, 
or the regulation of your own business affairs ? 

Thirty-first day. — The answers which will be given to these questions will 
undoubtedly force a man to feel that the ideals of Jesus involve such sacrifice of the 
ordinary goods of life that no man can attain to them without the assistance of 
God. It is at this point one sees how essential religion is whenever the individual 
endeavors to socialize the teachings of Jesus. If it is impossible to divorce his 
ethics from his religion, has not the church a unique and imperative mission to 
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bring men into that spiritual life of sacrificial love and prayerful dependence 
upon God, which is presupposed by any successful efforts to make the highest 
good as taught by Jesus supreme in all activities of industry, state, home, and in- 
dividual conduct ? If we could make all men really loving, would they not, like 
Jesus, sacrifice all other goods for helpful and wise service to others ? 

The next study will consider Jesus' teaching concerning the worth of the. 
individual. 



